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much bitter feeling was engendered that lasted
long after the building was erected.

Other large work soon came Gilbert's way,
The Union Club in New York, the Essex County
Court House in Newark, N. J., and then the
Woohvorth Building on lower Broadway in
New York. The first two were won in com-
petition, but the Woohvorth commission was
the result of salesmanship. It is said that Gil-
bert, hearing that Woohvorth was going abroad,
caught the same boat and had the contract and
a preliminary study approved before the boat
docked. There was much favorable press pub-
licity for the building- and as a result of this,
undoubtedly, Gilbert was unexpectedly elected
president of the American Institute of Archi-
tects in 1908. He was not widely known in the
profession at that time, had not been prominent
in Institute affairs, and was a relatively young
man. There was considerable criticism of the
selection, but his incumbency for two terms was
generally successful, particularly in the found-
ing of the reserve fund.

In 1910 he was appointed a member of the
National Commission of Fine Arts by President
Taft and on the expiration of his four-year term
was reappointed by President Wilson. Through
the prestige of this position he secured his
Washington work, the United States Treasury
Annex, 1918-19, the Chamber of Commerce,
1924, and on the untimely death of Henry Bacon
[g.r.], the probable recipient of the commission,
the Supreme Court Building. This building re-
ceived rather severe criticism on account of its
size, its monumental elaboration, and the poor
acoustical qualities in the courtroom. It is un-
doubtedly large for the court and its dependen-
cies ; there is unnecessary space in the corridors
and staircases; the courtroom itself is larger
than need be; and the acoustics are poor and
cannot be improved without radical change. For
the size at least Gilbert was not entirely to
blame. The site comprises an entire block facing
the Capitol and balanced on the east and west
axis of the Capitol by the large mass of the
Library of Congress. The Supreme Court had
to be big, therefore, to balance the Library, and
from its position in the Capitol group it had
to be monumental. For the acoustical defects,
however, there is no excuse.

The Art Building of the Louisiana Purchase
Exposition, now the City Art Museum, St. Louis,
Mo., designed by Gilbert, is original and has
much charm, while the great layout in front
of it is extremely monumental; the St. Louis
Public Library, 1912, is conventional and rather
heavy in detail but imposing nevertheless; the
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Detroit Library, 1921, is better but not strik-
ingly original, and the Memorial Fountain there
and its surroundings are well designed. In the
West Virginia state Capitol, 1924-31, Gilbert
made a praiseworthy attempt to reduce the scale
shown in his earlier examples, but the result is
not entirely satisfactory; the design is conven-
tional but the detail is a little thin and uncon-
vincing.

His later work in New York City is imposing
and generally good for a high-building treat-
ment. In the New York Life Insurance Build-
ing his first accepted design was very fine on
the exterior, but the plan was not practicable
for an office building and an entire change of
scheme was made after the steel frame was par-
tially erected, a costly proceeding which caused
some adverse criticism from the owners. The
building as constructed is Romanesque, not
Classic as in the first scheme, but is practical,
and good in silhouette. The United States Court
House, New York City, is well planned and
successful for a high building, but it suffers
from the heterogeneous collection of unrelated
buildings on the square surrounding the County
Court House. The George Washington Memo-
rial Bridge was a disappointment to Gilbert
His original scheme called for heavy masonry
towers enclosing the steel piers, and the ap-
proaches were more monumental, but it proved
too expensive and little of it remains. It is an
open question, however, whether the bridge as
built is not better and more logical than as it
was first designed.

Gilbert's record of achievement was remark-
able, including as it did federal, state, municipal,
scholastic, ecclesiastic, though but little domestic
work. He had hopes of topping the list with
a great cathedral, the one in Washington, but
they did not materialize. His work was diver-
sified, generally successful, and often monu-
mental. His early designs showed a leaning to
the Romanesque, perhaps because of Richard-
son's influence, perhaps because of the work
Stanford White was doing when Gilbert was
in his office, but more probably because he had
a natural bent for the picturesque. This shows
in the sketches he made abroad, rather pains-
taking water colors, a little stiff and old-fash-
ioned but good, and they were mostly of pic-
turesque subjects. In his later and larger work
he turned to the Classic, the American concept
of the Classic. His designs were somewhat
heavy and uninspired, with little originality
shown, but in general were safe and commonly
approved. It is unfortunate that he did not
study the old work in the Capitol and other
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